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The ‘‘Phrase Letters’ 


fw) HE series of Phrase Letters ap- 
T pearing in the magazine seem to 
a) be very popular and helpful. If we 
were beginning the study of shorthand, 
and anxious to work up speed, we should 
pursue the following plan: First, read 
the phrase letters carefully, mentally 
noting all the good phrase forms; sec 
ond, copy them slowly and carefully 
several times, giving the longer or more 
difficult phrases a great deal of special 
practice; third, copy them several times 
more rapidly, aiming to develop a rapid, 
finished execution of them—writing each 
‘ine repeatedly; fourth, write them from 
dictation many times, carefully scruti- 
nizing the forms after each dictation. 
The easy “swing” and confidence de- 
veloped by this plan when systematically 
pursued will influence all other writing. 


More By-Products of Time 


T ought to be a set rule with the 

stenographer, to devote all of the 

business hours concentratedly to 
the business, not  perfunctorily, but 
with an earnest desire to make every 
minute count for something useful. 

In doing that it should never get 
away from him that what his employer 
judges by, is not the fullness of the 
hours he puts in, or the promptness 
with which he is at his desk (though 
of course these are important factors) 
but the actual results he attains. That, 
to him, represents what he has paid for. 

Your employer may not take actual 
note of the times you have gone to the 
telephone to transact your own busi- 
ness, or how many of your friends 
have called on you during business 
hours, or whether you prefer to put in 
your leisure moments in manufacturing 
Indian-bead watch fobs or reading cur- 


rent fiction—these things may not come 
under his personal notice, but the in- 
evitable record of what you accomplish 
for him, he knows, and on that he 
places the estimate of your usefulness 
and worth. 

The important thing, then, for you 
is to accomplish results. And if you 
are wise you need not regard this with 
a purely ‘unselfish view, for while pri- 
marily you are working for your em- 
ployer, you are working just as much 
for yourself by multiplying your ca- 
pacities and enlarging your usefulness. 
For your employer you are helping to 
build a business; for yourself, you are 
building character. 

Your first aim should be to make the 
purely technical part of your work me- 
chanical; your routine duties should be 
carefully classified and all the work 
connected with them thoughtfully sys- 
tematized, so that they may be per- 
formed expeditiously. Make a careful 
analysis of the manner in which you 
perform your work. 

How many times during the day do 
you lift the carriage of your machine to 
see what a little intelligence, a little 
concentration of thought would have 
told you? How many precious mo- 
ments are wasted in the day through 
wielding the over-worked eraser, in re- 
adjusting your paper, and correcting 
the hundreds of little faults in your 
method of operating the machine? How 
many words can you find in your note- 
book at the end of the day written in 
longhand, that should have been writ- 
ten in shorthand? 

How many times during the process 
of note-taking or transcribing are you 
brought suddenly back from dreamland 
to the stern realities of life by writing 
what you thought instead of what was 
said? 

These are only a few of the weak 
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places you may discover when you begin 
a critical self-analysis. Be relentless in 
your elimination of all wastefulness of 
time. Do not imagine that you can in- 
stantly correct an evil by merely finding 
it and recognizing it—that is but the be- 
ginning of the battle to come—or that 
you can suddenly and merely by sum- 
ming up all your extravagances of time 
transform yourself into an ideal worker. 
This can only be done by persistently 
correcting your faults, one at the time, 
until they have all disappeared. Then 
you can begin the real constructive work 
that will fill your business hours with 


interest, and make your work worth 
while. 
The Prize Semietiben 
As the magazine was delayed last 


month very few papers were received, 
and we have therefore decided to hold 
the competitions open until November 
toth. All envelopes containing papers 
should be addressed to the editor of the 
Grecc Writer, and marked “Prize Com- 
petitions.” 

We offer a prize of $3 each for the best 
lists of thirty words and phrases commonly 
used in the following lines of stenographic 
work: (1) railroad—ali departments; (2) in- 
surance; (3) medical or drugs; (4) any other 
special lists which we deem of sufficient 
value for use in the Shorthand Specialized 
Department. 

We offer a prize of $5 for the five best 
letters bringing in the use of good phrases 
and $3 for the second best set of three let- 
ters. Our readers will find it a splendid in- 
tellectual exercise as well as excellent prac- 
tice, to compile or select such letters. 

We offer a prize of $5 for the best selec- 
tion of ten letters—any line of business—for 
use. as shorthand plates in this magazine. 





From Our Note Book 


Contributors to the 
please send matter in flat form; 
roll. 


magazine will 
do not 


ee @ 


Since the last number was issued, the 
editor managed to get away for a much- 
needed rest and now feels “like a giant 
refreshed.” 

+ ik * 

When the editor of the STENOGRAPHER 
gets through explaining the difference 
between “Absolutely without Prejudice” 
and “Absolutely without Preference,” all 
his readers will be happy. 

* * * 


When we returned from our vacation 
it gave us great pleasure to look over 
the lists of clubs received, and to note 
the splendid manner in which our 





friends are supporting the magazine. A 
few familiar names are missing, but we 
know they will be in the list before the 
next issue makes its appearance. 


* * * 


Did you read the shorthand plates of 

“The Man Who Resigned,” in the +l 
gust number? The article contained 
lesson for many students and ey 
raphers who do not recognize the value 
of friendly criticism. 


— 


Josh Billings once said: 

“IT luv a rooster for tew things—one 
is the krow that is in him, and the other 
is the spurs that air on him to back up 
his krow with.” 

Looking over the lists of subscrip- 
tions received in the past month, and 
noting the large number of new schools 
added, we feel very much like crowing. 
But we can safely leavé that to our 
friends. You can hear them all over 
the country. 

* * ¥* 

month we mentioned that Mr. 
Kelley had promised to send us 
an article explaining the methods he 
adopted in attaining his phenomenal 
speed in shorthand writing. The article 
reached us too late for insertion in this 
issue, but it will appear next month 
Every ambitious writer will read it with 
interest. 


Last 
R. P. 


* * * 


The TypewrITER AND PHONOGRAPHK 
Wor.p is a great publication. We do 
not see how any live stenographer can 
be without it. The combined subscrip- 
tion for the Wortp and WriTER is one 
douar—both magazines postpaid for one 
year for less than two cents a week. In 
clubs of twenty or more, the very low 
rate of eighty-five cents each is made 


* * * 


Our good friend, Mr. C. M. Bartlett 
and his able lieutenant, Mr. D. D. Muel- 
ler, are making great preparations for 
the entertainment of the National Com- 
mercial Teachers’ Federation during the 
Christmas holidays. We are looking 
forward to meeting a great many of our 
readers at the convention, and to having 
a thoroughly enjoyable time. The pro- 
gram of the shorthand section, which is 
given elsewhere in this issue, includes 
many problems which have not hitherto 
been discussed at the meetings of the 
association, and we are sure it will at- 
tract a large attendance. 
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Teaching That Does Not Teach — David Wolfe Brown 
(Key to this plate will be given next month) 
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Teaching That. Does Not Teach — Continued 
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Typewriting Department 


Conducted by A. RoSENBERGER, 1214 Main St., Kansas City, Mo. 
to whom all communications relating to this 
department should be addressed. 


Starting in Typewriting 
By Marie Thede 

Ii there is any one subject in our line 
of work w hich it would seem has been 
exhausted, we might say it is “Accu- 
racy in Typewriting,” and yet I will 
venture to suggest a few points which 
seem to me to have an important influ- 
ence on the ultimate success of the stu- 
dent. 

So much depends upon the habits 
formed during the first few lessons in 
typewriting that I consider these of pri- 
mary importance. As touch writing 
consists largely in associating certain 
fingers with certain keys, absolutely cor- 
rect fingering should -be insisted upon 
from the beginning. The little fingers 
snould always be over the “guide keys” 
(a and ;), except when they are used 
in striking the other keys which they 
control. Particular attention should be 
called to the necessity of observing the 
correct position of the remaining fingers 
when the index finger is used on the in- 
side keys, such as g, t, h, y, etc. Stu- 
dents are naturally inclined to bring 
the whole hand over instead of reach- 
ing over with the index finger in strik- 
ing such keys. This, of course, leads to 
inaccuracy in going back to the other 
letters 

The student should not be allowed to 
practice in a routine manner. I remem- 
ber my own experience in this direction. 
The word “eighty” came up in one of 
my first lessons and I practiced this one 
word in a routine manner until I could 
write it almost eighty times a minute, 
but had I been asked to write another 
combination of the letters included in 
that same word, I should have been 
obliged to think about eighty times be- 
fore attempting it. This shows the fu- 
tility of this kind of practice. For this 
reason, I do not believe in too much 
repetition on isolated words after the 
first few lessons. As soon as the stu- 
dent finds himself able to write a par- 
ticular word without requiring the con- 
centration of*thought necessary to think 
of every letter as it is struck—writing 
with that far-away, dreamy expression 
on his face—there is danger that that 
student is moving his fingers much as 





a machine would when once started. 
It is being done automatically and is 
liable to continue until the student is 
called back to this world of “stern re- 
alities” and started on another word in 
a similar manner. 

Students should be taught in the first 
lessons to touch the keys lightly and 
quickly. I do not advocate speed in the 
beginning, but I do not allow the stu- 
dent to hold the key down a single in- 
stant after being struck. The student 
can be given plenty of time to think of 
the position of the letter, but when the 
character is located, it should be struck 
quickly and the finger promptly re- 
moved. A sluggish touch on the ma- 
chine tends to imaccuracy, besides being 
one of the greatest stumbling blocks to 
speed. 

Students should be taught in the first 
lessons to bring the carriage over 
promptly. Many students have a ten- 
dency in the beginning of their work to 
use both hands in this operation. This 
should be carefully avoided as it not 
only is am unnecessary movement, con- 
suming more time, but by taking both 
hands from the keyboard, it is not as 
easy to get them back in the correct po- 
sition as it would be if one were left in 
position to guide the other. 

There are many plans which will act 
as incentives to the student to do good 
work. For instance, I have the student 
hand in each lesson when he can write 
it perfectly (by touch), placing the num- 
ber of the lesson, his name and date on 
the paper. I inform the students that 
these lessons will be kept and exhibited 
to inquiring parents and interested par- 
ties. This induces them, almost with- 
out exception, to hand in perfect copies 
of each lesson. By the time they have 
completed the iessons they have so mas- 
tered the keyboard that almost any mat- 
ter can be written at a reasonable speed 


At the beginning of this, another 
school year, we would emphasize the 
thought, to those just taking up type- 
writing, to “make haste slowly,” watch 
their fingering with utmost care, and 
pay strict heed to the instructions of 
their teachers. 
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Typing a Postal Card 


TRANGE as it may seem, scarcely 
S one pupil in fifty, while passing 
through the typewriting depart- 
ment of our shorthand schools, learns 
to write on a postal card neatly, accu- 
rately, and with dispatch. Our expe- 
rience, furthermore, has been that, of the 
remaining forty-nine, scarcely a_ half 
dozen will ever become proficient postal 
card typists. 
We shall not attempt to give a reason 
for the deficiency named; but, on the 


If the machine be adjusted as above di- 
recteu, the card can be written on from 
top to bottom, and neat end margins 
will be preserved. In order to have the 
bell ring at the right time, the left mar- 
ginal stop on the back rod should be 
moved forward so as to lock the car- 
riage at close of full card line. 

If a No. 4 Underwood be used, the 
“Envelope Shield” may be attached to 
advantage, care being taken to first lock 
the carriage at 15 and 64 before com- 
mencing to write. With the machine 
locked as indicated, place the card in 





Dear Sir:- 


throughout Mo. 
tricts, 


once. 


Kansas City, 


Owing to rise of mining rates 
and Kan. 
will say the 


there will be still further increase 
in prices of coal, and we would ad- 
vise you to lay in your supply at 


Will fill immediate orders as 
follows: 

Penn. Anthracite, $12.50 

Ark. adie 9.50 

Ark. Semi- ‘** 8.50 

Soft Coals, 4.75 


Yours truly, 
RIDGWAY & MURPHY. 


Mo., 10-3-°03. 


coal dis- 
indications are 











contrary, wish to offer a few sugges- 
tions to those who have ambition suf- 
ficient to profit by the experience of one 
who has been over the road. 

In the first place, the typist should 
provide himself with fifty or one hun- 

‘dred thin cardboard cards, postal card 
size, upon which to practice; for one 
learns to do that best which he does 
correctly and often. 

Being provided with proper material, 
the student should next study his ma- 
chine carefully to see how best to do 
the work thereon. 

If a Remington No. 6 is used, slide 
the right-hand paper-guide to the left 
until it will just hold down the card 
when it (the card) is properly placed 
in the carriage. at the left-hand end. 


the carriage so only a faint line of the 
right-hand portion of the last “d” in 
the word “Underwood,” which appears 
on the back carriage plate, is visible. 

With a little practice the student 
should be able to adapt the hints given 
to the other makes and secure satisfac- 
tory results. 

The next step is so to arrange the 
matter to be written as to give it a 
correct and pleasing form on the card, 
taking pains to secure a_ well-balanced 
appearance; attention should also be 
given to both the right-hand and the 
left-hand margins; also see that the 
upper and the lower margins harmonize. 

Above is given an illustration of a 
card as it should appear when written. 
Make at least ten good copies of it, and 





i 
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then take other matter and fill up the 
remaining cards. The manner of “ad- 
dressing” a postal card is similar to that 
used on envelopes. 

All students sending us specimens of 
their work on this lesson, together with 
return postage, will receive prompt and 
cheerful criticisms, by early mail; while 
those who wish to be criticised through 
the Writer, will also be accommodated. 


Care of the Typewriter 

Referring to the articles on “The 
Care of the Typewriter,” in our last 
issue, the Smith Premier Typewriter 
Company sends us a very clever little 
folder about the automatic type clean- 
ing device “used only on the Smith 
Premier Typewriter.” The circular 
reads: 

“Hatr AN Hour a Day required for 
cleaning type with toothpick and brush 
on any typewriter but the Smith Pre- 
mier (and washing ink stains off the 
hands afterward) means 300 half hours, 
or more than 15 working days in a 
year 

“FirTeEN Seconps Dairy with the 
Smith Premier Automatic Type Clean- 
ing Device means 4.500 seconds, or less 
than one-half day in the year—and no 
scrubbing the fingers afterward. 

“Wuy Not Use tHe Smith PREMIER 
AND Give Your STENOGRAPHER Two 
WEEKS’ VACATION ?” 


A Sequel to G. S. A. 


Miss Marie Thede who won the type- 
writing contest at the G. S. A. con- 
vention in Grand Rapids, is now in 
charge of the Employment Department 
of the Chicago office of the Underwood 
Typewriter Company. We congratulate 
Miss Thede on her advancement to such 
a responsible position, and the Under- 
wood Company on their good judgment 
in making the selection. In a recent let- 
ter Mr. A. S. Parish says: 

I presume you have heard before this 
that I am indebted to the Gregg Shorthand 
Association of America and its. accompany 
ing typewriting contest for the loss of my 
teacher of typewriting; however, I do not 
feel at all envious in the matter, but on the 
contrary I am capable of rejoicing at the 
young lady’s good fortune, and also proud 
to know that we have been capable of edu- 
cating one in this school who should excel 
to such an extent as to be chosen for the 
position she is soon to occupy in Chi- 
cago. I sincerely wish her every success, 
and shall continue, as heretofore, to do 
anything I can to advance her interests if 
opportunity offers. 


A Successful School 


HE county of Lancaster, Pa., is 
T known as the “Garden Spot of 

Pennsylvania,” and in the words 
of the author-poet, James D. Law, “She 
leads all others not only in wealth, but 
in beauty, and is besides as full of his- 
tory and romance as any part of the 
United States.” In this favored spot. in 


the city of Lancaster, is located the 
Pennsylvania Business College, an in- 
stitution which through enterprise and 
wise management, and the thoroughness 








J. M. WADE 


of its methods of instruction, has gained 
for itself an enviable reputation among 
Eastern commercial schools. It gives us 
much pleasure to present herewith the 
photograph of the president of the Penn- 
sylvania Business College, Mr. J. M. 
Wade, and in a future issue we hope to 
give a photograph of his brother, Mr. 
R. M. Wade, who has charge of the 
shorthand department, and under whose 
able instruction the students are making 
remarkable progress. Many graduates 
of the shorthand department of the 
Pennsylvania Business College have re- 
cently entered the teaching ranks, and 
we have had evidence that they are 
giving satisfaction to the school pro- 
prietors employing them 
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Business Letters 
(For key to this plate see page 77) 























Learners’ Department 


Copyright, 1902, by Joun R. Greac. 


Conducted by Miss Pear. A. 


Power, 57 Washington Street, Chicago, 


to whom all communications relating to this 
department should be addressed. 





Fourth Lesson 

fem HIE character for S and Th must 
T be minute. This is as important 

as joining them correctly to other 
Unlike any other sounds in 
the alphabet, S and Th are each repre- 
sented by two signs, because of their 
frequency. ‘This is very convenient. As 
a general thing, in inspecting notes sent 
us for criticism, we find the size of S 
ana Th more defective than anything 
else in the writing. It should be well 
understood that the curves for S are 
derived from the longhand S, and are 
likewise written downward. Curve them 
like P and F. S to the right is com- 
monly known as the “comma S.” Th 
is pronounced “ith.” 

Par. 50 is one of the few rules in the 
manual which is constantly violated. 
Chis is due to the fact that pupils fa- 
miliarize themselves with the first few 
illustrations, like “spray,” “sphere,” 
“race,” without giving equal attention to 
other illustrations, as “slay,” “sale,” 
“ethics.” To understand the uniform 
movement in s-l, complete the ellipse 
from which L is derived and make sev- 


characters 


eral in the same direction; then write 
the tiny ellipse with the same move- 
ment and you will observe the uni- 


formity existing between S to the left 
and L, in the outline in the manual. 
S-l inverted is g-s; and by reversing 
the movement of the ellipses, the short- 
hand outline is clear. We explain this 
in detail because it has proved helpful to 
us In teaching this rule. 

The question often arises to students: 
how distinguish s-l from s-o-l1? Can 
you not recall a rule in a previous les- 
son which answers this question? Turn 
back to Par. 34. This states thai the 
downward hook retains its usual form 
when preceded by a downward charac- 
ter. Therefore, s-o-1 would be written 
as in Par. 55, and not with the hook on 
its side. 

Par. 51: The word “sharp” is the 
important word in this rule. Either S 
forms an angle in joining, but only one 
S forms a sharp angle. Since it is nec- 
essary to pause in either case, it is bet- 
ter to make a decided pause and pro- 
duce an outline about which there can 


be no possible doubt. By experimenting 
a little, you will see how easily S would 
be misread for the downward hook if 
joined in the opposite direction to T. 
The latter part of this rule must not 
be overlooked. The joining of the cir- 
cle always depends upon the joining of 
the consonants, and consequently the in- 
tervening circle does not affect the fun 
damental joining. 
Par. 53: The 
phasized here also 


word “sharp” is em 

The word “throne,” 
if incorrectly written, makes a _ very 
awkward outline and gives two con- 
trasting movements. Notice how smooth 


and facile the outline is in the manual, 
where the movement is uniform. Th in 
words like “health,” “earth,” must be 


distinctly short and upward, to prevent 
a tendency towards the horizontal curve 

This lesson contains so many impor 
tant rules of such frequent application 
that we can hardly emphasize one more 
than another. Par. 55 we can best pre- 
sent as follows: the rule states that the 
hooks are regarded as minute curves 
and the same rules apply to their join- 
ing as to the joining of S and Th to 
curves. We must, therefore, first re- 
cali the rules governing the joining of 
S and Th to curves. The curves are K 


G, R. L. Write s-k, s-r, k-s, r-s in one 
column, and directly opposite these, 
write these curves in the same way, 


minutely, i. ¢., write the corresponding 
hooks: s-00; s-0; 00-s; o-s. Now refer 
to the remainder of the rule: “It is 
found more convenient, however, in 
words beginning with s-o to write the S 
in accordance with hands-clock move- 
ment and to form the combination «us 
in many words without an angle.” Try 
this and notice the difference ; how much 
better the outline is balanced in s-o and 
how much easier it is to distinguish the 
stroke as S instead of a longer conso- 
nant; and how much quicker the outline 


for “us” can be written without the 
angle. 
Par. 58: Many peculiar combinations 


of letters yield the sounds ing, ink— 
pronounced as blends,—as in “har- 
angue.” 

In writing the General Exercise, the 
first thing to remember is the size of S 
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and Th. In criticising your own notes, 
I venture to say that no matter how 
short you thought you wrote these 


strokes, you can still shorten them. Ex- 
plain the rules in the following words 
in the General Exercise: shoes, serene 
(circle intervening does not affect the 
joining), see, snake, throat, sweet, scrip. 
In addition to these, test your knowl- 
edge on the list in the Progressive Ex- 
ercise book. 
Fifth Lesson 

In this lesson we take up the diph- 
thongs, which require as much study 
and practice as the vowels. Consisting 


as they do of two vowel sounds, it is 
but logical that the sign representing 
each vowel should be used in writing 


the combination, and that the sound oc- 


curring first should be written first. 
This idea must be grasped before the 
diphthong can be correctly written. An 


accurate knowledge of them will, there- 
fore, involve perfect familiarity with the 
vowel sounds, In Ol, for instance, the 
sound of the vowel AW suggests the 
outline for the diphthong, while in OW, 
tne initial sound, the vowel AH, 
prompts us to write the large circle first. 
The outlines used by beginners for Ol 
and OW vary considerably, but two 
errors are common: (1) An extra 
stroke between the hook and the circle, 
producing an outline like a-t-o0; (2) 
the extension of the hook to the line on 
which the circle rests, thus producing 
the letter K in rapid work—or in the 
case of the diphthong OI, the letter R. 
These and other errors may be avoided 
by a critical analysis of the outlines in 
the textbook. 
Note that in 
(Par. 67), the 


writing the word ripe 
circle is brought to the 
R before the indenture for I made. 
This shows that Ra and Ri are alike, 
in sound and form, as far as the large 
circle concerned, the diphthong I, 
which contains the additional sound, 
being indicated by the extension of the 
stroke. Hence outlines like Si and Ki 
(Par. 74), should show that sa and ka 
were made complete before indenting 
the stroke for I. 

Par. 69 will explain why words like 
“nice” are not written with the diph- 
thong on the under side of N—a com- 
being 


is 


is 


mon error. The diphthong I 
treated as a circle vowel, is placed out- 
side the _— (Par. 12) formed by 


joining N and S (Par. 51). 
70 afford a 
use of the 


explain the 


The combinations in Par. 
practical illustration of the 
distinguishing marks. 


They 


necessity for perfect familiarity with 
tnem, since it is in important instances 
only that they are required. (Par. 8.) 
As is the case in the pure diphthongs, 
the vowels occurring first are written 
first. It is an easy matter to extend the 


hooks into R’s or K’s in rapid writing, 
unless particular effort made from 
the beginning to make them narrow.. li 
precision is adhered to in their forma- 
tion at this stage, it will enable you in 
due time to write rapidly with no fear 
of illegible notes. 

In practicing the General Exercise be 
sure that each outline understood 
before it is copied. Test your knowl- 
edge of all the vowel combinations by 
reading the shorthand independent of 
anv reference to the longhand. In 
writing the outlines fix these two points 


is 


is 


in mind: there must be sufficient dis- 
tinction between the large and small 
circles, and the hooks must be made 
narrow. 


As this lesson completes the vowels, 
it is essential that you review the first 
five lessons before referring to the re- 
mainder of the work. All words in- 
volve the writing of vowels, and unless 
one makes up his mind to master them 
absolutely, as he comes to them, he may 
as well give up the study at this point. 
It is utterly impossible to write legible 
notes without a correct and _ ready 
knowledge of these fundamentals. 

When you have obtained an accurate 
knowledge of the sounds given in the 
four vowel groups, you will have no 
difficulty in grasping the combinations 
given in the fifth lesson, especially those 
composing the pure diphthongs. 

Sixth Lesson 

The facile application of the blending 
principle, introduced in the sixth lesson, 
which is a most distinctive feature of 
this system, does more, perhaps, to pro- 
mote speed in writing than any other 
one expedient. As will be seen by the 
diagram in Par. 77, the abolition of the 
angle allows the hand to follow its 
natural impulse in forming such combi- 
nations as these blends represent. The 
value of penmanship drills will be espe- 
cially apparent in writing the blended 
consonants. No effort should be made 
to retain the identity of the straight 
lines, and it is impossible to make the 
curves gracefully and freely by drawing 
them. 

The characteristic swing of P and B, 
and in fact of all the curves, is further 
noticeable in Ten and Dem, which are 
struck outward at the beginning. The 
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words “temple” and “demur,” page 42, 
are good illustrations of this. The ad- 
dition of this little feature to one’s 
writing gives a grace to the notes which 
is characteristic of an excellent style. 

If Par. 79 is thoroughly studied, little 
explanation is necessary. It will no-~- 
ticed that in Ten, the vowel occurs be- 
tween the consonants, while in the right 
blend Ent, it is initial. 

For pupils who have trouble in fixing 
in their minds the correct blends for 
Ten and Ent, the following suggestion 
may be effective: the first consonant of 
the combination determines the direc- 
tion; that is to say, where T or D is 
the initial sound, the hand starts directly 


upward, and where N or M begins the 
combination, the hand moves laterally 
first. 

Sound spelling must be strictly ad- 
hered to, and the preference is given to 
the Ten stroke where there is a choice 
between Ten and Ent, as in the word 
“patent,” for instance. 

The blending principle is further ex- 
tended to include the combinations given 
in Par. 81, which are as frequent as 
those in Par. 78. A characteristic swing 
begins these strokes also, which is easier 
indicated, however, in the Def combina- 
tion. 

In the last column on Page 46 the 
words “masses” to “teases,” inclusive, 
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are written with the opposite S only, as 
“mass” and tease,” for instance, would 
be written with the S to the left (Par. 
51). When the Ses stroke is preceded 
by a circle vowel (except at the begin- 
ning of a word), it is sufficient to write 
only the second S to indicate the full 
syllable. See outlines Page 46. 


Reply to Lead Pencil Test 
We have received the following in- 
teresting comments on the article, “A 
Lead Pencil Test.” There is much 


truth in what Mr. Rooney says: 


After reading an article in August number 
of the Greco Writer, “A Lead Pencil Test,” 


{[ venture to write my opinion, even if cast 
into the waste basket. I have found that the 
poorest clerks spend too much office time, in 
their desire to have a well sharpened pencil; 
while the best clerk I have ever come in 
contact with, used to sharpen his pencil by 
making about three slashes at it with a big 
knife. 

Did “The Chicago Gentleman” ever con 
sider the fact that a number of well sharp- 
ened pencils are in possession of the “forgot 
to return individual” who, although too care- 
less to return a borrowed article, would very 
likely pass the inspection of this keen ob- 
server. 

I would-+have passed this article, almost un- 
noticed, were it not for the surprising fact 
that a man who sharpened his pencil at both 


, 


ends ever rose to a higher position. This 
appears wasteful and foolish. It is impos- 
stble to keep one end from breaking. 

Joun J. Rooney. 
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What's the Use? 


In 1901 Brown and Jones were clerks 
in a store, each receiving $2.50 a week. 
Both quit there about the same time. 
Brown spent his spare time and money 
acquiring knowledge to fit him for bet- 
ter work and his salary increased to $90 
a month. Jones pottered along, fooling 
away his time, with not a thought about 
prospects. He is getting $5 a week, the 
best wages he ever received. Brown 
and Jones met recently. Brown is study- 
ing Spanish and Jones asked, “What are 
you studying that for? What good will 
it do you? You'll never use it.”—M. 
Elison Pellette in Cwat. 


Remember! Accuracy first, last and 


always. 


* * * 


Advice is seldom welcome; and those 
who want it the most always like it the 
least —Selected. 

+ 


* * 


Character and personal force are the 


only investments that are worth any- 
thing.—W hitman. 
* * + 
No great world movement that has 


had in it the elevation of mankind but 
what has had as its basic principle and 
energizing force, sympathy.—Selected. 
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Phrase Letters 
(Key to this plate will be given next month) 
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Program of National Shorthand Teachers’ Association 


Monday P. M., Dec. 28, 1903 

1. In a five-hour day, supposing two 
hours’ outside work in addition, how 
should the student’s time be divided as 
to study, dictation, and typewriting? 
Led by F. E. Haymond, Evansville, 
Ind., and Killian Heid, Collegeville, 
Minn. General Discussion. 

2. How can. we use the last two 
months of a shorthand course in order 
to make it of the most value to the stn- 
dent, and make it comprehend dictation 
upon general subjects, various lines of 
business correspondence, law forms, 
mimeographing, etc.? Led by George 
P. Lord, Salem, Mass., and T. R. Cox, 
Petersburg, Va. General Discussion. 

3. With what educational lines is it 
most important for a shorthand teacher 
to keep in touch? Led by Jerome B. 
Howard, Cincinnati, Ohio, and George 
Walker, Crawfordsville, Ind. General 
Discussion. 

Tuesday A. M., Dec. 29, 1903 
The piano method of typewriter 
operating. Illustrated. D. D. Mueller, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. General Discussion. 

2. Reporting experiences during the 
war. Benn Pitman, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

3. How can the teacher best handle a 
department into which new students are 
being admitted at all times, making it 
necessary for him to deal at the same 
time and in the same room with those 
who are just beginning the subject, and 
those who have had one, two, three or 
more weeks’ advancement? Led by L. 
A. Arnold, Denver, Col., and Thomas P. 
Scully, Norfolk, Va. General Discus- 
sion. 

The Spelling Problem. A. S. 
Heaney, Providence, R. I., and Mary I 
Horner. General Discussion. 





Wednesday A. M., Dec. 30, 1903 


1. Should a teacher aim to greatly 
vary his style and speed in dictating to 
the same class? If so, why? Illustrated. 
Led by H. L. Andrews, Pittsburg, Pa., 
and Walter E. Ingersoll, Salem, Mass. 
General Discussion. 

2. Should a pupil be taught to operate 
both double and shift-key machines, and 
if so, should one machine be mastered 
before taking up the other, or should 
instruction be given alternately? Led 
by J. E. Fuller, Wilmington, Del., and 


Clara P. Seippel, Chicago, Ill. General 
Discussion. 

Typewriting Odds and _ Ends: 
Economy of time in spacing and re- 
turning carriage. Illustrated. Hobart 
H. Todd, Brooklyn, N. Y.——Facility in 
writing figures. Illustrated. W. O. 
Davis, Erie, Pa.——Capital letters on 
shift and double keyboard machines 
Illustrated. W. H. Howard, Columbus, 
Ohio. 





Thursday A. M., Dec. 31, 1903 


1. Problems to be solved by the High 
School shorthand teacher. Led by R. 
A. Grant, Rockford, Ill. General Dis- 
cussion. 

2. Practical Punctuation for Short- 
hand Writers. Led by Fred Ireland, 
Wasnington, D. C., and Hortense L. 
Allen, Decatur, Ill. General Discussion. 

3. In what way may shorthand be 
successfully presented in night classes 
to students who, having practically no 
time for preparation, must do all their 
work in the class-room? Led by N. B. 
Van Matre, Omaha, Neb., and J. F. 
Fleisher, Cleveland, Ohio. General Dis- 
cussion. 


Thanks, Mr. Brown 


The TyYPewrRITER AND PHONOGRAPHI 
Wortp for this month contains the fol- 
lowing extract from a letter received 
from Mr. David Wolfe Brown: 

You need not apologize for the space given 
to the Gregg convention. I found the pro- 
ceedings most interesting reading; and I can 
hardly think that any teacher of any system 
will not find profit from the very instructive 
talks of Mr. Gregg and his adherents. I am 
glad you seem determined that your maga- 
zine shall not run in a rut. 


If you would be an inspiring guide, 
you must not only be well acquainted 
with the road, but you must have been 
over it recently. However well you 
know a subject, make special prepara- 





* * * 


Mr. Walter Rasmussen, principal of 
the Rasmussen Business School, St. 
Paul, Minn., informs us that owing to 
the growth of his school he has been 
obliged to seek larger quarters. This is 
the second enlargement of the school in 
the past year. Mr. Rasmussen’s numer- 
ous friends will learn this with pleas- 
ure. 














Cuglish Department 


Conducted by FRANCES EFFINGER-RAYMOND, 57 Washington St., 
Chicago, to whom all communications relating to this 


department should be « 


addressed. 





Coherency 

BN our work I am startled by a 
common fault, both oral and writ- 
L ten, of incoherency. There is lit- 
tle sequence in what is written, state- 
ments do not hang together, do not har- 
monize, and do not coincide with the 
main drift of what is said or written 

Some of the letters we have received 
are rambling, and ready to fall to 
pieces; the statements even contradict 
each other 

Does this sound like a severe arraign- 





loose, 


ment? We may have this comfort, we 
have company 
lo illustrate: Here are several letters 


taken from this month’s budget. There 
are other grievous and apparent errors 

1 addition to incoherency, but we shall 
pores «on this weakness now 

All of these letters are from begin- 
ners, before they had any instruction 
from us. It is but justice to them and 
their instructors to say that, without ex- 
ception, each one is able now to write a 
fair letter, and many are able to write 
excellent ones. 

1. 


Mr. Cashier 


In reply to your letter of Aug. 30, I en- 


close a check for $1,000 to be put in the 
bank. 
Yours truly, 
Query: In the basement, or vault? 


9” 
Gentlemen: 
We ‘draw on you today for $500, due us 
on settlement, and you can place the same 
to our credit If so, let us know, or, if not 


Oblige yours, 
3. 
Dear Sirs: 

In reply to your add I would like to fulfill 
the position as _ stenographer. I am very 
young to work for small wages. Hoping to 
hear from you, 

I remain, 
Yours respectfully, 


4. 
Dear Sir: 

Enclosed Will find check for ten dollars 
($10). will you please send me the copies 
of the “Dickens _ Books” by mail to Miss 
—--- —— Henry Ave. 
Oak Park 

Yours truly 
5. 


Dears Sirs— 
I ordered some goods of you a month ago 


and have not heard or received them from 
you Hopcing you will tend to this matter, I 
remain 

Yours respectably, 


6. 
My dear Sir 
I wish to have 
would like to talk with you 
pertaining too our last interview, 
you will be there, 


you call at my office, as we 
on a_ subject, 
rusting 


Yours Respt 


7. 
Dear Sirs 

I received the goods which you sent me, 
i. e. 175 yds. velvet carpet, on time and in 
good condition and wiil consider you in my 

tuture orders 
Respectfully 
|. B. M 


Dear Sir, 

I am sorry we cannot accomadate you in in 
fulfilling your oder for the part of the 
grain, but will send what we have, and if 
you wish to waite will send the rest when we 
get it. 

Hoping this will 
remain 


meet with your favor I 


Yours respectfully 


9. 
Dear Sir 
Please send me 
you have in the 
be obliged, I am 
Mrs Brown 
Your very 


a sample of your best silk 
return mail and then | will 


truly 

Mrs. Brown 
10. 

Dear Sirs 


I have your 


been told that a posuion in 


store is vacant, and I now write to ingaire 
what your terms are. 
Please 
write and state facts. 
Kespectfully 
11. 
Dear Sir, 
Some of the eggs that you sent us are 
broken. What shall we do with them?* 


Also send me a barrel of apples as soon as 
possible. 
Respectfully yours 

*Make an omelet. 

12. 
Dear Sirs: 

Yours of the 16th inst. is at hand, and I 
wish to say that we are not in receipt of that 
there order of goods you were to send us 
last week. 

We trust that you will kindly attend to our 
male orders more promptly in the near fu- 
ture. 

Yours respectfully, 


In letter writing the chief excellencies 
of style required are clearness, brevity. 
and accuracy. 

No business man is in a mood to puz- 
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zle his brain over some mysterious sen- 
tence or redundant paragraph. 

A clear and plain statement is always 
best, and this is secured by proper 
construction of sentences and the use of 
simple words expressive of the meaning 
intended to be conveyed. 

Beginners always use about twice the 
number of words that an experienced 
amanuensis will write, and they will find 
it a safe rule, after having written a let- 
ter, to go over it and strike out nearly 
one-half of the words. 

Mistakes in accuracy are caused by in- 
appropriate words and faulty construc- 
tion of sentences. “Fine writing” often 
mars the work of the novice. 

Short words are best. There is a ten- 
dency now to omit all hackneyed 
phrases; as, In reply to your letter, I 
am in receipt of, In answer to your in- 
quiry, In reply will say, etc 

All you are expected to do is to write 
a matter-of-fact style, one easily read. 
It is not a mark of good writing to use 
grandiose expressions, mixed metaphors, 
quotations, foreign words or “gush.” 

“Everyday English,’ by Jean Sher- 
wood Rankin, has a splendid chapter on 
letter writing. We read it in our Eng- 
lish class. Among other excellent things 
she gave the following hints: 

As to mechanical details, a legible hand is 
of first importance. Flourishes are not in 
good taste. To abbreviate common words 
shows indolence and lack of respect for one’s 
correspondent. All numbers except dates and 
the number of a house should be expressed 
in words, and the street number should be 
written in full. Black ink and unruled paper 
are most approved; lined paper hints that the 
writer lacks skill. A note may be written 
upon pages one and three; if longer than 
this, the order should be one, two, three, 
four. A mode now somewhat prevalent takes 
the order, four, one, two, three. This method 
has some advantages, but is not commonly 
employed. The close should harmonize with 
the salutation which has preceded. Thus, the 
close, “Very respectfully,” should not follow 
“My dear Sister.” In formal business let 
ters, Miss or Mrs. in parentheses should pre- 
cede the signatures of women. All pre-titles 
are more respectful if written out in full, 
except Mr. and Mrs., which are always ab- 


breviated, and Dr., which usually is. Lhe 
best authorities regard abbreviations Gen., 
Col., Capt., Pres., etc., as impolite. They 
are certainly not in the best taste and are not 
indorsed by our best publications. Write 


“The” Reverend before the names of clergy- 
men. Mistress is still used in England and 
Scotland as pre-title, but in America we have 
shortened it to Miss and Mrs. ‘lhe plural of 
Miss Smith is the Miss Smiths, and the plural 
of Mrs. Smith is the Mrs. Smiths. A woman 
should not herself use nor be addressed by 
her husband’s pre-title; as, Mrs. Senator 
Brown, Mrs. General Jones. When using 
post-cards, omit salutation and complimentary 
close and all confidential communications. It 
is a breach of good manners to read the su- 
perscriptions upon envelopes and post-cards of 


other people, or to read the post-cards en- 
trusted to one’s self for delivery. It is un- 
wise to combine business and personal affairs 
in the same letter. 


Questions and Answers 
Madam Teacher: 

A blotted or disfigured page should 
be copied. We should clothe our 
thoughts even as we do our bodies; «in 
clean, attractive materials 


* * 


Miss Punctuation: 

The rules for capitals are very simple 
and easy to apply. The greatest care- 
lessness occurs in disregarding the be- 
ginning of sentences 

A sentence is sense-completed. If you 
“sense” the sentence, you will hardly 
fail to use properly the period or ques- 
tion mark. As your language-thought 
requires a rest, a breathing place, punc- 
tuation finds its function (See Mr. 
Clifford Kennedy’s little treatise on 
“Punctuation.” ) 

* * 
Hans Foreign: 

We congratulate you, since you know 
two languages. Goethe said that the 
man who knew two languages had two 
souls. 

You have difficulty in your pronunci- 
ation? Of course you do. If we were 
not a Simon pure, dyed in the wool 
American, we would tell you what we 
think of some of our words and idioms. 

We suggest you read aloud, fifteen or 
thirty minutes every day, from Irving’s 
Sketch Book. We have had one of our 
students do that and her progress has 
been most satisfactory. Let us know 
about your success. 

*« * x 


Can our students spell? 

O, yes, in a great many different 
ways. Our main difficulty is in per- 
suading them all to spell like a certain 
accepted dictionary model. 

The habits of spelling correctly and 
writing grammatically are acquired 
chiefly by correct practice. We believe 
we have worked out a good plan in this 
school, and we have printed it in 
“Words: Their Spelling, Pronuncia- 
tion, Definition, Application.” We shall 
not repeat the plan here, but advise you 
to consult that up-to-date little book. 

* * * 


Each, every, either, and neither. 
When used as adjectives, are joined 
to singular nouns; as, 
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Every tree is known by its fruits. Comma Missing. 
Neither of the men was a good poli- The following telegram was in the 
tician. : ; : ; newspapers of October 12th: 
Neither of my pupils does his work in : pe a 
a satisfactory manner. COMMA MISSING; LOST $45,000. 
* * * Beatty Will Case at Columbus, Ind., Goes 
Don’t Against Contestant. 
Is pardonable in colloquial writing COLUMBUS, Ind., Oct. 11—A_ missing 
and conversation like can’t, won’t, isn’t, comma cost John Beatty $45,000. Judge 


and haven't, but always discriminate be- 
tween don’t and doesn’t. “He don’t” is 
as incorrect as “He do not.” 

x o* * 
Errors of Arrangement. 

We take this error from 
manuscript given us to read: 

Grit made Marconi and his wireless 
messages careering through space to the 
point desired at the other side of the 
world. 

A Georgia paper boasts of a woman 
“who goes out and chops wood with her 
husband.” 

She must 
band. 

He was an unquestioned man of char- 
acter. 

Note. In writing, where a man speaks 
to the eye and not to the ear, he must 
be accurate, and put his meaning so 
clear that he is understood upon the 
first inspection. 


a recent 


have a hatchet-faced hus- 


“Those Kind.” 

“Those kind of things” is not correct; 
the adjective should agree in number 
with the noun it modifies. 

“Those kinds of things” is grammat- 
ical, but clumsy; “that kind of things” 
or “things of that kind” is preferable. 

“Those kind” and “those sort” are, un- 
fortunately, common in conversation and 
are often found in books that are care- 


lessly edited. 


* * * 


Redundancy. 


Do not say: A widow woman lives in 


the gray house. Say: A widow lives in 
the grav house. 
Do not say: Mrs. B. has two twins. 


Say: Mrs. has twins. ‘ 
Do not say: Where are you going to? 
(or at). Say: Where are you going? 
ie * * * 
gs. F.#. 
The letters on your invitation mean 


that an answer is requested; they stand 
for the French expression Réspondez, 
sil vous plait. (Reply, if you please.) 

It is better to say: You will find me 
at almost any time; not, You will find 
me most any time. 


Hord yesterday decided the Beatty will case 
against him, holding to the presumption that 
the comma, which, if inserted in the docu- 
ment, would have given him the amount 
named, was purposely omitted by the testa- 
tor. The case will be appealed to the Su- 
preme Court. 


This is not the only time that the 
omission, or misplacement of punctua- 
tion marks have caused great loss of 
money or great confusion of thought. 


The Greatest Problem 


N response to a request for an 
article from his pen, Mr. W. E. 
Stoner, principal of the Aurora 
Business College, Aurora, Neb., writes: 


To my mind the hardest problem for the 
commercial and shorthand teacher to solve is 
to get individual students to use the latent 
powers within them. Today I dictated, 
“Please state with what promptness you can 
fill an order,” and the transcript ran, “Please 
state with what presents you can fill an 
order.” The stenographer’s attention being 
called to it, she replied, “I have it written 
‘prom tness.’ Strange that I did not notice 
2” fes, strange, very strange. 

Students are hurrying to the business col 
leges with their eyes upon the dollar sign. 
They seem to have forgotten that dollars hon 
estly acquired are the reward of merit and 
the product of honest toil. They rush through 
the work intent on finishing their transcript 
in the shortest possible time, their mind on 
the events of pay day, and their divided at- 
tention causing error after error. 

I say again, it is a problem for the teacher. 
If matters go on thus, will not the business 
colleges come into disrepute? Go with me 
into the cities and note the surprisingly in- 
creasing number of business men who say, 
“We don’t want a college graduate. We 
want an experienced stenographer.” 

Let the school manager place his 
tion requirements high. Let him 
certain moral requirement and then with 
fixity of purpose stick to it. We will be 
gainers in respect, we will broaden the gulf 
that now exists between good and bad shia, 
and grafters will be forced to leave our pro- 
fession. 

I appreciate the merits of the Grecc Writer 
and yet hope in each new issue to see a 
firmer stand taken for higher requirements 
among stenographers, more space given to the 
culture of a steadfast purpose and an up- 
lifting of the moral standard among our stu 
dents. 

Our system of shorthand will fare well if 
left upon its merits, but the Aigestive appara- 
tus of the business college “system needs a 
tonic. Time is money with me, hence I do 
not write for publication. I only say here 
what feel and think and trust that my ram 
blings will be of mutual benefit. 


gradua- 
include a 
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Lessons in Shorthand Penmanship 


By Geo. S. McC.ure, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 


Copyright, 1903, by Joun R. Grea. 





gard to position and motion given in the last number. Remember, that un- 

less you acquire a light, easy movement you can never become expert. 
Practice the movement exercise repeatedly, and do not forget to keep the 
finger nails sliding. 


[B} es beginning practice on this lesson read again the instruction in re- 
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Plate 4.—See that you slant vowels as shown by dotted line. Watch care- 
fully the length of the strokes in exercises 11 and 14. Study the copy closely and 
be very critical of your work. 
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Plate 5.—In the first four lines the form must be kept quite flat and the curve 
even and regular. In line 5 and 6 the curve is very pronounced at the point where 
the ‘‘K’’ joins the ‘‘L,’’ and where the ‘‘G’’ joins the ‘“‘R.’”’ These characters 
are curved but slightly at the beginning and end. In line 7 and 8 the curve is 
mostly at the beginning and end of strokes. See that your work does not have 


the fault shown in the last line. 
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Plate 6.—I cannot give any exercise that will be of benefit on these forms 
without knowing the special difficulty of each pupil. I do not believe in move- 


ment exercises that are harder to make than the characters themselves. 


Where circles are joined to strokes forming angles they are longest in a 
direction half way between that of the two strokes, while the vowels are af- 
fected somewhat by the strokes. In the sentence the principal thing to learn is 


to glide quickly from one word to the next. 
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Plate 7.—In the ist, 3d, 4th, 5th and 6th excrcises the circles are joined in 
such a way that no angle is formed where the line crosses. 

Your success with these combinations depends largely upon keeping the vowels 
longest in a direction parallel to the strokes on which they are joined. This is 
one of the most difficult parts of the work and will require a great Jeal of time. 
It is very difficult for me to tell you just what I want you to know about these 
copies, and I ask that you will study the plate with great care. A glance is not 
sufficient. If you study the forms closely you will notice many things that I can- 
not explain in words, especially in a limited space. I believe the dotted lines will 
be of much assistance in your study of the copy. 

If you will send me your very best work on the combinations you find most 
difficult, enclosing stamp for return, I will try to point out the worst faults, and 
may be able to give you some exercises that will suit your special case. I will be 
very glad to co this, but remember that I want your best work only. 

( To be continued ) 


Shorthand Reviews and Examinations 
By W. H. Howard, Columbus, Ohio 


arm) HAVE heard some teachers object have the student familiar as to what 
il to reviews, saying that students re- lesson contains any principle under 
@ sentgoingoverthesamegroundthe consideration. I give herewith a list 
second time. As long as poor humanity of one hundred words containing every 
is subject to the law of forgetfulness, I point in the system (except in suffix 
shall believe that occasional reviews compounds and plrasing). 

are necessary to progress. As a knowl- 

edge of shorthand is but the mastery Dunkard commentary 


of a few principles, I carry the idea roe — cuternelly 
with the student that they cannot be rnd diche stibuetde 
too thoroughly learned, and that re yield magnetic contrition 
view work is very essential. quill junction alterative 
One way to review is to dictate old outer defiance themselves 
matter; another is to dictate new mat- ure studious multigraph 
ter. I vary my work by doing both, ‘™**° wardship bollowness 
- 4 Tahoe cheerful dejectedly 
but prefer the latter method, as it re- Tonia homilies Framingham 
quires more thinking on the part of united colorless Bennington 
the student. I endeavor to keep in stupid adversity superiority 
stock a sufficient amount of matter to ordeal resultant inquiringly 
give the student all the new dictation °™mbalm perdition restrictive 
possible at each recitation after com- ‘*°?°*° Grmament = deteriorate 
: thrush animosity underwriter 
pleting the regular class work. My abjure antipodes kinetograph 
class periods are usually forty-five or lather excursion telegraphic 
sixty minutes long, which gives oppor- foment awakening consum ption 
tunity to introduce more or less out- desires inaudible acquisition 
side matter. The Learners’ Depart- — —. —— 
declaim afterwarc illimantic 
ment has been an excellent supple- overrun spherical postprandial 
ment to the textbook this year. parasol servility subscription 
After completing the text, including = shiplap hydrology constringent 
a thorough review, I dictate a list of pertain physicist electroplate 
words, mostly new, containing all the drastic womanhood notification 
principles of the system. These are betwixt certitude interposition 
read in class, the wrong forms cor- y eon ence ae 
estroy iIntrospec circumambulate 
rected and the principles involved in surtout noteworthy instrumentality 


their construction discussed. I aim to  jqmerse protection ultra-classical 
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The student will find it valuable 
practice to take this list and after each 
shorthand outline write the numbers 
of the different paragraphs of the text- 
book involved in its construction. 

The following is a slight revision of 
the written examination I submit to 
each student after completing the text- 
book as above outlined. It serves to 
establish a written record of the stu- 
dent’s knowledge, and enables me to 
ascertain whether further review is 
necessary and where. 


Shorthand Theory Examination 
Preliminary instructions. 

Write your name and date at the 
upper right-hand corner of each 
sheet. Give shorthand outlines to il- 
lustrate all rules called for in the first 
six questions. 

1. Give three rules for joining the 
circle to consonants. Give two rules 
governing the hook vowels. 

2. How are S and ITH joined to 
other consonants? 

3. Give four principles governing 
phrasing. 

4. Give in full the principles by 
which R is indicated. Write in short- 
hand the following words: Charles, 
guardian, guaranty, standard, cherish. 
turtle, territory, murmurs, sturdy, 
fern. 

5. When are D and T omitted? 

6. Give three rules authorizing the 
omission of vowels. 

7. Give three examples for each of 
the following affixes: (a) joined pre- 
fix, (b) disjoined prefix, (c) joined 
suffix, (d) disjoined suffix. 

8. Write in longhand and shorthand 
words containing ten different analog- 
ical abbreviations. 

9. (This is a letter written in short- 
hand from dictation to test the stu- 
dent’s ability to write new matter cor- 


: rectly). 


10. (This is a letter written in short- 
hand on the board for the student to 
transcribe). 

The student must grade at least 90 
per cent in this final test in order to 
be excused from further textbook class 
work. 


Value of Penmanship Drills 


“The one thing above others which 
distinguishes the stenographic athlete 
from the stenographic weakling is the 
readiness with which the athlete, 
amid a torrent of language, writes a 
word which he has never written be- 
fore; and this readiness comes from 
a thorough manual mastery of radical 
principles. Mere intellectual mastery 
of principles counts for almost nothing 
in a purely manual art.”—David 
Wolfe Brown 


A Stupid Policy 

The publishers of a certain system 
of shorthand devote a great deal of 
time, energy and money in mailing 
splenetic attacks on other systems to 
commercial schools. That this old- 
world policy does not commend itself to 
American teachers is amply evidenced 
by the letters we are constantly re 
ceiving. One school proprietor has for- 
warded us a carbon copy of his reply 
to one of these circular letters, and we 
quote the concluding sentence, which 
we believe expresses the sentiments 
of everyone who has received these let- 
ters: 

“I have received so many similar 
letters from you that I am constrained 
to believe that it is a poor system in- 
deed that cannot find something better 
to say about themselves than the back- 
biting of others in the same line of 
business.” 


“Do not do any waste-paper-basket 
work. If you intend to do some care- 
less typewriting, only practice, and 
then throw it into the waste-basket, 
you will save time, and guard yourself 
against a bad habit, by putting the 
blank paper into the waste-basket. As 
we are, so we do.”—Universal Dicta- 
tion Course. 

oo oe 7 


Set yourself earnestly to see what 
you were made to do and then set 
yourself earnestly to do it, and the 
loftier your purpose is, the more sure 
you will be to make the world richer 
with every enrichment of yourself.— 
Phillips Brooks. 











Spanish Department 


Conducted by CamiLo E. PANI, 


all communications 


Ciudad Juarez, Mexico, to whom 
relating to this department 


should be addressed. 





FAIR correspondent wishes to 
know what prospects there are in 
Mexico for English-speaking 
shorthand teache rs; another asks about 
the demand for stenographers, their du- 
ties, office hours, remuneration, etc 

The following is from a_ business 
school advertisement ea roy in a 
Mcxico City daily: “Salaries of from 
$209 to $300 can ms. be obtained by 
those possessing a knowledge of both 
English and Spanish shorthand and 
typewriting.” Of course, there is a little 
exaggeration in this, as in nearly all ad- 
vertisements, but there is also a great 
deal of truth in it The demand for 
stenographers is far in excess of the sup- 
ply. and no good stenographer need be 
afraid of being without work for a sin- 
gle day. A shorthand writer who pos- 
sesses a knowledge of English and Span- 
ish, who can take dictation equally well 
in either language, is a very scarce and 
valuable article, his services are needed 
and appreciated and, naturally, command 
a large salary. This is due to the ever- 
increasing commercial relations between 
Mexico and the United States, and also 
to the fact that nearly all the Railway 
and large Mining and Smelting com- 
panies, as also other great industries, are 
American, and their officers and higher 
employes English-speaking men who 
have to carry correspondence in English 
as well as in Spanish, and need, there- 
fore, amanuenses conversant with both 
languages. 

There being such a demand for short- 
nand writers, our young people are en- 
thusiastic over the study of such a fasci- 
nating and profitable art as stenography 
is justly considered, and, to supply the 
demand, shorthand departments are be- 
ing added to commercial schools and spe- 
cial shorthand and typewriting schools 
established in Mexico and other large 
cities. In the Government Commercial 
Schools of Mexico City alone there were 
over 1,400 shorthand pupils during the 
last school year. Naturally, good Span- 
ish shorthand teachers are in great de- 
mand, and especially those who can 
teach the art in both English and Span- 
ish. An_ English-speaking shorthand 
teacher, not knowing Spanish, might, 





perhaps, find a position in some private 
institution or make a good living by giv 
ing private lessons; but we advise our 
fair correspondent to learn Spanish and 
Spanish shorthand before coming to 
Mexico as a teacher; she would be sure 
of success then. 

Now, as to the duties of stenograph- 

hours of work, remuneration, etc. 

rhe duties of stenographers in Mexico 
are about the same as in the United 
States: reporters in Court, in the Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives, aman- 
uenses in all kinds of public and private 
offices, public stenographers, etc Che 
daily time of work is generally from five 
to eight hours; in some of the Govern- 
ment Departments, office hours are from 
Q A. M. to 2 P. M.., While in others they 
are from 8 or 9 A. M. to I2 m., and 
from 2 to 5 or 6 Pp. mM. Private indi- 
viduals, of course, have office hours to 
suit themselves. 

Salaries of good stenographers range 
from $100.00 a month up to $200.00, and 
even more, according to kind and amount 
of work and to the value of the stenog- 
rapher himself. 


Key to Shorthand Plate 


Muy sefior nuestro: En contestacién 
a su grata de fecha reciente, referente a 
lamparas de gasolina, llamamos la aten- 
cién de Ud. sobre las circulares que le 
remitimos adjuntas. 

Ofrecemos a Ud. nuestra lampara 
Num. 20, completa con quemador y todos 
los accesorios necesarios, al precio de 
$60.00 oro docena a bordo de un punto 
de exportacion, contado neto. Este es 
positivamente nuestro mejor precio por 
este tamafio y modelo de lampara en 
cantidades de una docena 6 mas. No 
vendemos muestras de las lamparas para 
tienda Num. 22 ni de los faroles para 
calle Num. 30 sinose incluye on el pedido 
una 6 mas muestras de las lamparas 
Num. 20, pues esta lampara es la mas 
sencilla que fabricamos y deseamos que 
nuestros compradores la conozcan pri- 
mero para evitar la posibilidad de que 


encuentren dificultades al manejar los 
otros dos modelos. 
Nuestras lamparas son del tipo de 


presidn de generador inferior y repre- 
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sentan la idea mas avanzada en lampa- 
ras de vapor de gasolina. Son muy 
notables por su originalidad de principio 
y construccién; el mecanismo, aunque 
sencillo, garantiza la seguridad mas 
completa y una luz brillantisima. 

Garantizamos que nuestras mercancias 
son como las representamos y estamos 
dispuestos 4 corregir eo defecto 
en material 6 mano de obra. 

Quedamos de Ud. afmos. y attos. SS. 


Yo. 


Translation 


Dear Sir: In reply to your favor of 
recent date regarding gasoline lamps, 
we call your attention to the circulars 
we send herewith. 

We offer you our lamp No. 20, com- 
plete with burner and all necessary ap- 
pliances, at $60.00 gold per dozen f. o. 
b. export point, cash with order. This 
is positively our best price on this size 
and style of lamp for quantities of one 
dozen or more. We do not sell samples 
of the Store Fixture Lamp No. 22 nor 
of the Street Lamp No. 30 unless one or 
more samples of the No. 20 lamp is in- 
cluded in the order, as this is the sim- 
plest style of lamp we manufacture and 
we desire our customers to first become 
acquainted with it in order to avoid the 
possibility of their having difficulty in 
properly handling the other two styles. 

Our lamps are of the under-generator 
pressure type, representing the most ad- 
vanced and improved ideas in gasoline 
vapor lamps. They are clever in origi- 
nality of principle and construction: the 
mechanism, though simple, guarantees 
perfect safety and incomparable _bril- 
liancy. 

We guarantee all of our goods to be 
just as represented, and we stand ready 
to make good any defects either in ma- 
terial or workmanship. 

We beg to remain 

Very truly yours, 


You can now have two leading short- 
hand publications, the Typewriter AND 
PHONOGRAPHIC Wortp and _ the Grecc 
Writer, sent to your address postpaid 
for a vear for One Do tar. 


* * * 


A club of 109 subscriptions was re- 
ceived last week from Mr. D. D. Muel- 
ler, of Bartlett’s Commercial College, 
Cincinnati. The next largest was one of 
ninety from Mr. W. N. Watson, Lin- 
coln Business College, Lincoln, Neb. 
Who will head the list next month? 


About Our + Friends 


Miss Susie Hayes has been appointed 
principal of the shorthand department of 


the Aurora Business College, Aurora, 
Neb. 
* x cal 
Mr. W. B. Steinhaeuser has been 


elected principal of the Commercial De- 
partment of the Schuylkill Academy, 
Reading, Pa. ew 


Mr. Benjamin R. Spreyer writes to us 
from York, Neb., where he is in charge 
of the Commercial Department of the 
York College. 

* * 

Miss Charlotte Van Der Veen is now 
in charge of the shorthand department 
of the State Normal School, Valley City, 
North Daxota. 

* ~ 

The shorthand department of the Han- 
ford (Cal.) High School is in charge of 
Miss Rebecca M. Donahue, a graduate 
of the San Francisco Business College. 


* * * 


Miss Anna F. Sherlock, a graduate of 
the Indiana Business College, Madison, 
Ind., is in charge of the shorthand 


classes at the Kittanning Academy, Kit- 
tanning, Pa. 
~ * * 
Miss Annie Belle Glenn, of the San 
Francisco Business College, is now in 


charge of the Shorthand Department of 
the Eugene Business College, Eugene, 


Ore. 
+ * 7 


Miss Maud Searl, a graduate of the 
Gem City Business College, Quincy, IIL, 
is now teaching shorthand and typewrit- 
ing at ~ Black Hills Business College, 
Lead, S. D. 


We have received a very complimen- 
tary letter regarding the magazine from 
Miss Carrie L. Akeson, who is principal 
of the shorthand department of the 
Modern Commercial School, Lincoln 
Neb. Miss Akeson’s letter was an 
exceptionally neat specimen of correct 
typewriting. 


Mr. A. S. Weaver, principal of the 
San Francisco Business College, in- 
forms us that Miss A. J. Clark has been 
appointed teacher of stenography in the 
Manila High School, Manila, P. I. Miss 
Clark is a graduate of the San Fran- 
cisco Business College, and is* described 
by Mr. Weaver as “a very bright young 
ladv.” We hope she will make a success 
of her work in the first commercial 
high school in the Philippines 


* * * 


* * * 
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The Character of Jefferson— Continued 
(Key to this plate will be given next month) 
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The Inquirer 


T is recognized among advertisers 





that unless the inquirer is prop- 
t erly handled, or better, landed 
one of the main objects of the adver- 


tisement is defeated. The advertise- 
ment itself is aimed primarily to bring 
about two things—an establishment in 
the mind of the public of the name of 
the advertiser associated with a certain 
thing, and to bring inquiries regarding 
it. It is the close connection of the 
seller with the prospective buyer which 
comes through the inquiry that can be, 
and is made, the basis of actual busi- 
ness. When the inquiry comes in is 
the time the advertiser must form his 
plan of attack to suit the particular 
case. Of course, his general plans 
have been made, and he must have pre- 


viously worked out a series of form 
letters, readily adaptable to the indi- 
vidual case, and prepared his enclos- 
ures. It is very important that the let- 


ters should be so constructed as to per- 
mit of this individualization; but, on 
tne other hand, it should not be at all 
necessary to dictate an entirely new per- 
sonal letter, except in an occasional 
case. 

The trouble with most advertisers 
who fail to get results is that they are 
not properly prepared to “follow up” 
and do not have their follow-up method 
(if method it could be called) system- 
atized, so that when an inquiry comes in, 


the process works with clocklike pre- 
cision. Another cause of failure is in 
abandoning the chase too soon. As 


one shrewd advertising man remarked 
“Where others give up, we get our sec- 
ond wind.” Some school advertisers 
will spend much money and _ infinite 
pains in securing a good mailing list, 
and then think their duty done when a 
catalog containing “full information” 
has been mailed. Others deluge the 
hapless inquirer with booklets, catalogs, 
pamphlets, folders at the first intimation 
that he desires information, and thus 
greatly confuse him, or get a persistent 
and unrelenting solicitor on his heels 
before any of the literature of the 
school has reached him. 

Every school man has a plan of his 


Conducted bY Rupert P. SORELLE, 
Chicago, to whom all communications relating to this 
department should be addressed. 


Avvertistng the School 


57 Washington Street, 





own, more or less perfect, and the writer 
would like to get the views of such, 
and open a little clearing house of ideas 
on the subject in these columns. 

Let discussion of the subject at first 
be confined to “handling the inquirer 
by mail,” and what is actually being 
done, not what we think ought to be 
done. Out of these facts there is no 
doubt all may get something of value 


The twentieth annual catalog of the West 
ern lowa Business and Normal College, of 
Council Bluffs, Iowa, makes a very favorable 
impression and undoubtedly will prove a good 
advertisement. 


* * * 


The annual catalog of Kirksville Business 


College. Kirksville, Mo., is arranged along 
the lines of the usual college year-book, and 
apparently contains very full information 
concerning the school. It is illustrated by 
halftones of the faculty. 
: os 
Stoughton Susiness College, Stoughton, 


Vis., issues an attractive catalogue, well illus 
trated and pointedly written. At no place in 
the catalogue is the address of the school 
given, which I consider a mistake. In addi- 
tion to the commercial and shorthand courses, 
the school offers instruction in advertising. 


* * @ 

Sharon College of Commerce, Sharon, Pa., 
has sent me their annual prospectus. It is 
a neat little affair, printed on good stock. 
The simplicity of its make-up makes it par- 
ticularly impressive. It is not illustrated, 
but is very readable, and ought to serve its 
purpose. 


* . * 


Rasmussen Practical Business School, St 
Paul, Minn., has issued a folder giving “‘nug 
gets of kind words from students and 
friends.” The folder also contains a list of 
graduates holding good positions It is fully 


up to the high standard of excellence of the 
other literature of this school. 
* * @ 
“How to Start Right” is the title of the 


annual prospectus of the Berlin Business Col 
lege, Berlin, Ont., one of the Federated Busi- 
ness Colleges. The book is well written, and 
a good advertisement, but in my opinion not 
quite up to the high standard, typographically, 


of the other catalogs of the Federated Col 
leges which I have seen. 
se @ <6 
The eleventh annual announcement of the 


Cumberiand City Academy, Cumberland City, 
Tenn., follows the usual type of college cata- 
log, but the pages are somewhat enlivened by 
series of cpigrams, printed at the bottom of 
the pages. I think the unsolicited words of 
praise in the closing pages would have been 
immensely more convincing had the names of 
the writers been given. 


** 
Empire Business College sends out a very 
neat 28-page prospectus telling of the ad- 
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vantages of the school. The story is co- 
herent, written in a ya! style, and the 
book is altogether a very _ piece of work. 
By reading the letters of commendation in 
its closing pages, it is discovered that the 
school is located at Truro, Nova Scotia, al- 
though not everyone into whose hands the 
prospectus might fall would take that trouble. 


* * * 


The Salem Commercial School has issued 

a folder telling about its new home and equip- 
dear It contains a very clear description of 
the building. Mr. Lord has undoubtedly 
given much thought to the arrangement of 
his school, and it now represents very fully 
his ideas of what the equipment and arrange- 
ment of a commercial school should be, which 
is but saying that it embodies the most ad- 
vanced ideas along that line. 


* * * 


Alma College Commercial School, Alma, 
Mich., sends out a prospectus that is ‘good on 
the inside, but poor on the outside. The 
literary work on it is distinctly good, but it 
should be balanced by better printing, and a 
greater regard for the first impression. The 
book is complete as to information, but is un- 
attractive in form and general make-up. I 
think the cover of a booklet is of great im- 
portance, and should be so beautiful in de- 
sign that it creates a desire in anyone to 
possess it. 

* * * 

Mr. William A. Jensen, of Logan, Utah, 
has sent me the annual year-book of the Ag- 
Yicultural College of Utah, which contains 176 
pages, and is profusely illustrated with half- 
tones of the buildings, laboratories, etc. The 
book seems to be complete in, every detail. 
Mr. Jensen is in charge of the stenographic 
and typewriting course in the College, and my 
personal knowledge of his teaching ability 
and scholarship convinces me that it is han- 
died in the most progressive and effective 
manner. 

* * * 

The Willis Business College, Ottawa, Ont., 
has issued a 24-page, three-color catalog, that 
makes a good impression. The one criticism 
I would make is: the use of three colors in 
the manner in which they are employed is 
inartistic. The claims for the school’s ad- 
vantages and facilities are clearly and pleas- 
ingly expressed. The cover of the catalog is 
in rough red paper, and the title—“It’s a 
Good School’’—is printed in gold. The illus- 
trations are liberal, and complete what, in my 
judgment, is a good catalog. 


* * * 


The thirty-seventh annual announcement of 
the Ottawa Business College, Ottawa, Can- 
ada, appears to be very complete in the infor- 
mation it contains concerning the school, ex- 
cept that the rates of tuition are not given. 
It is convincingly written and profusely illus- 
trated. The printer has handled his work in- 
telligently, and has succeeded in producing 
a very effective advertisement. The book is 
9 by 12 inches in size and contains 22 pages. 
It is printed on excellent stock, with illustra- 
tions in black and the reading matter in 
brown. 

* * * 

The annual catalog of the Troy Conference 
Academy, Poultney, Vt., is a good example of 
the typical college year-book, varied some- 
what by the introduction of some fine half- 
tones of the school’s buildings, classroom and 
laboratories. The effect of modern advertis- 
ing is noticeable even in the literature of 
those colleges which a few years ago would 
have considered the introduction in a school 


announcement of so radical a thing as an 
illustration the neight of impropriety, and a 
violation of the sacred traditions of college 
literature. 

The Troy Conference catalog is dignified, 
but progressive in style and general make-up. 

* * 

If the wide-awake, intelligent individuals 
shown in the halftones in the prospectus of 
the Ashtabula Business College, Ashtabula, 
Ohio, is a fair sample of the class of stu- 
dents in this school, the proprietor is to be 
congratulated on his good fortune—or, per- 
haps, it would be better to say, on the success 
of his courses of instruction, for if they were 
not successful he could not attract such a 
class of students. The prospectus is good ad- 
vertising, has been painstakingly prepared, 
and the printer has handled the work very 
intelligently. 

The catalog of+the Tubbs Business College, 
Charleroi, Pa., embodies some unique fea- 
tures, among which is the introduction of 
pages containing the advertisements of local 
institutions, “next to reading matter.” The 
printer has used good judgment in the a1- 
rangement of the subject matter, which has 
apparently been carefully prepared and pre- 
sents the claims of the school quite effect- 
ively. The catalog is liberally illustrated by 
views of the school and photos of graduates. 
The reception room of the college presents a 
very cosy and homelike appearance. 

eee 


Mr. L. A. Arnold, of the Central Business 
College, Denver, has placed me on his mail- 
ing list, , and I receive the “Central College 
Journal,” with due regularity. This little 
representative of the Central is ably edited, 
and like all the rest of the Arnold undertak- 
ings has “go.” The remarkable halftone of 
the bookkeeping department of the school is 
as fine an advertisement of a school as could 
be devised. 

The Journal is “not entered at the post- 
office as second-class matter, because there is 
nothing second-class about it.” 

* . * 
” 


“Learn More—-Earn More,” are the greet- 
ing words in the cover of the booklet issued 
by Mr. H. C. Rowland, Rowland Business 
College, Columbus, Ohio, “the school that 
gives satisfaction.’ The booklet starts out 
with interesting stories of some of its gradu- 
ates, and follows with good arguments and a 
businesslike statement of facts concerning the 
school. It is attractively illustrated by some 
clever little pen and ink sketches, and on the 
whole is far above the average, both from a 
literary and typographical viewpoint. It is 
3% by 6 inches in size, 8 pages, printed in 
one color. The cover shows a very fine half- 
tone of Mr. Rowland. 


* .* * 


Mr. F. M. Allen, President of the Wilkes- 
Sarre Business College, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
sends me a little 8-page folder which he has 
lately issued, entitled “‘What Do You Lack?’’ 
It is a clever little advertisement, possesses 
immense attractiveness because of its origi- 
nality, and is written in such a pointed, con- 
vincing style that it cannot help but be 
effective. Mr. Allen is a good advertiser, 
and shows by his latest product that he ap- 
preciates the importance of getting out of 
the beaten path. Too often those who do go 
out of the blazed trail go to the extreme of 
sensationalism, but “What Do You Lack?” 
is dignified, appeals to common sense, and 
has an air of truthfulness and purposefulness 
that is refreshing. 
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The Federated Business Colleges of Ontario 
bave the happy faculty of being able to pro- 
duce advertising literature that is marvelously 
and uniformly good The latest that comes 
to me is the catalog of the British-American 
Business College, Toronto. It is six by eight 
inches in size, 32 pages printed on rich cream 


calendered paper, in blue-gray ink to match 
the covers. The head-lines and illustrations 
are in black But the color scheme of the 


cover is the best feature of its make-up, aside 
from its literary qualities and is delightful in 
its simplicity The title is printed in gold 
embossed outline letters, filled with blue, and 
underneath is shown the coat-of-arms of the 
college in colors, the whole on a rich gray 
background. The “interior” of the book is fully 
equal in every way to the delightful typo- 
graphic art which has been displayed in the 
printing 


Another circular comes from Brown’s Dav 


enport Susiness College, entitled, New 
Proposition by a Leading School.” It is @ 
four-page folder, printed in two colors on 


rough paper and starts with a modest arraign- 


ment of those schools which endeavor to 
compensate for lew tuition by high prices 
for stationery, and follows with an offer of 


tuition and supplies for a stated sum per 
term, the price to cover “the entire cost of 
a course, including tuition, use of the type- 
writer, all necessary books, stationery, sup 
plies, ete.” It is a businesslike proposition, 
and ought to prove attractive to prospective 


students The advertisement closes with 
“Some Interesting Figures About Brown’s 
jusiness Colleges.” During the past year 


were in attendance, and over 
received for bookkeepers, 
Over 1,000 graduates and 


3,148 students 
1,500 calls were 
stenographers, etc 


advanced students were placed in good posi 
tions. 
. * . ° 
There has reached my desk a folder enti 
tled “The Difference,” in which “genius,” 


“capital,” “wealth,” “foolishness,” and a few 
other terms are defined in the following dig- 
nified and scholarly manner: 

“\ lady car purchase a 75-cent hat, but 


she prefers one for $27—that’s FOOLISH 
oss” 





check for 
worth a con 


A tramp could write a 
$50,000,000, but it wouldn’t be 


tinental—that’s ROUGH.” 
: My idea is that such an advertisement is 
like the tramp check—that’s ROUGH—on 


Manifestly any attempt to be 
“smart” in the writing of school 
literature is out of place. Sensible men and 
women would not be inclined to send their 
sons and daughters to a school that at 
tempted to usurp the privileges and preroga- 
tives of the alleged comic supplement of a 
newspaper They would naturally turn to 
the proper source for such diversion 


the school 
“funny” or 


Value of Good Stenographers 

We clip the following from the /ron 
Era, Dover, N. ] 
office girl recently graduated 
from a “business college” is paid little 
enough, and the great majority of stenog- 
raphers receive less than a living wage. The 
fact remains that they are usually paid all 
they earm. The ignorance and general ina- 
bility of many of them is appalling. But 
this class, and it is a very large one, does 
not affect the condition of the superior class, 
without which it is difficult to say how the 
machinery of great business enterprises 


The average 


would work smoothly. Neither does it tend 
to lower wages. There are plenty of women 
stenographers in New York who receive $25 
a week; there are a few who command $30 
and more. They are highly educated, refined, 
and, have a talent for affairs Such women 
are constantly in demand. 

One of them is the secretary of a certain 
trust magnate When he is interviewed by 
the newspapers it is through her. She knows 
what he wishes to say, and it is almost im 
possible for any one to get any expression 
from him. “As Miss Blank,” he says 
“She knows all about it.” And she does 
know every detail of the great enterprises otf 
which he is the head. Another woman is the 
principal stenographer of a large law firm 
In the same office are a number of men 
clerks, graduates of law schools, intrusted 
with important legal work They receive ex 
actly half her salary. A first-class stenog 
rapher is certain to receive good wages, 
whether she lives at home or elsewhere 


The world belongs to the energetic 

man.— Emerson 
« * o 

Genius is the art of accomplishing in 
spite of difficulties, and of overcoming 
the impossible.—Napoleon 

x * * 

A stenographer once showed us some 
of his notes. Our attention was at- 
tracted by seeing three dots together 
two on the line and one below. We 
asked him what they meant. “Oh,” he 
replied, “that is the word ‘appointing’; 
the first dot is for ‘a,’ the second is a 
point—see?—and the third is the dot 
for ‘ing!” 





* * * 


That reminds us of a dictation we 
were giving a class of beginners, in 
which the phrase “fairly and squarely” 
occurred. One of the students stuck on 
the word “squarely,” and then, as by 
inspiration, he drew a square and went 
on with a happy smile on his face. 

* + * 


Patience combined with firmness, with 
no show of severity, yet with no slack- 
ness in maintaining good order; with a 
deep abiding interest in whatever pro- 
motes the welfare of each pupil—these 
must be included in the teacher who 
deserves success.—Selected. 

* ” * 


The graduating class of 1902 of the 
Childs-Butler Business College, New 
Haven, Conn., on the evening of Sep- 
tember 8th, presented President Sidney 
P. Butler with a solid gold fob chain, to 
which was appended an Odd Fellows 
emblem, and to Secretary Ernest M. 
Butler a very handsome quartered oak 
library table 








> 
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Key to Last Month’s Plates 


Business Letters 


Dear Sir: 

We have a party in the printing business 
who will take a five-years’ lease of the sec- 
ond, third and fourth lofts, at No. 425 Martin 
street, from May next. They would confine 
their machinery to the upper floors, using the 
second floor as an office and store-room, so 
that their occupancy would not be objection- 
able to the tenants below. 

We have endeavored to get an offer of $15, 
but this has been impossible, as the party 
claims that entire sets are being rented in the 
neighborhood for that price. We have got an 
ofier of $1,400 for five years, and we think 
it ought to be accepted. The owner of No. 5 
Martin street has just closed a long lease with 
Messrs. Eustice Brothers for the entire four 
floors, at $1,900 per annum, and we feel that 
the price offered you for the three floors is 
a very good one. Kindly call and talk the 
matter over at your convenience, or we will 
be pleased to call on you at any time that you! 
may name. 


Very truly yours, v 


* * * 


Mr. Amos Aberdeen, 
Boston, Mass. 
Dear Sir: 

Your favor of yesterday is received. One 
of our representatives called on you on Mon- 
day and inquired if you would be willing to 
rent your store for two or three months to a 
firm who burned out, but was informed that 
you would not let it for less than two years. 
We are trying very hard to secure you a per- 
manent tenant, and hope to be in a position to 
make you a definite offer soon. 

Very truly yours, 


Gems of Thought 


The man who trusts men will make fewer 
mistakes than he who distrusts them. 

We enjoy ourselves only in our work—in 
our doing; and our best doing is our best 
enjoyment. 

The saddest failures in life are those that 
come from not putting forth the power and 
will to succeed. 

Hard workers are usually honest; industry 
lifts them above temptation. 

In business three things are necessary: 
knowledge, temper and time. 

He who learns and makes no use of his 
learning is a beast of burden with a load of 
hooks. 

It requires no more muscular effort to smile 
than it does to frown. 

Benefit by others’ successes by emulating 
them; profit by their mistakes by avoiding 
them. 

Purpose, perseverance and push produce 
prosperity; persistence, perception and pru- 
dence prevent penury. 

Upon level ground, man’s vision is limited; 
it is climbing that broadens his views. 

The true art of memory is the art of atten- 
ton. 

Some men are so eager to get ahead that 
they forget to start on the right road. 

Most people would succeed in small things 
if they were not troubled by great ambitions. 

The power of applying attention, steadily 
and undissipated, to a single object, is the 
sure mark of a superior mind. 


Phrase Letters 
22. 
Elias Matthews & Sons, 

419 Wabash Ave., St. Louis, M« 
Gentlemen: 

Several months ago I received an order 
from you which I promptly filled and for- 
warded. Since that time I have heard noth 
ing from you. I have written you so many 
times about it that I have concluded you 
either never received my letters or else you 
do not want to answer them. It woyld seem 
to me almost out of the question for the let- 
ters to get lost, and somehow or other I have 
concluded you absolutely refused to acknowl- 
edge their receipt. I shall be glad to hear 
from you on the subject. 

Respectfully, (105) 
23. 
Mr. Daniel Aubrey, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Dear Sir: 

Some time ago we placed in the hands of 
the Second National Bank, for collection, your 
note No. 9, due May 5, and so far as we 
know it has never been paid by you. Several 
days ago we asked the bank to give us a 
report and were informed by them that they 
had never received the proceeds. So long 
a time has elapsed that we feel that you 
should now pay the note without further 
delay, and we shall be glad to receive a check 
for the amount at once, as we have so many 
notes standing out that we feel that it is 
impossible for us to carry on business if they 
are not paid promptly. We trust that you 
will give this matter your special attention 

Very respectfully yours, (140) 
eee 
24. 
Mr. C. T. Farnham, 
Washington, D. C 
Dear Sir: 

Some time when you are in this vicinity I 
shali be glad to have you call and talk over 
the matter of purchasing the Miller steel plant. 
Sooner or later it is going to have to be sold, 
and the first thing we know someone else will 
get it. So long as I am so closely associated 
with the management any prospective changes 
will come to my notice before they are made, 
anc I would like to have a talk with you so 
as to be in a position to know what to do. _if 
you will step in some time or other before 
long. we will talk over the state of things 
and come to a definite understanding. 

Yours respectfully, (118) 
ys 3 


o7 


«0. 
Robert E. Dunning, Esq., 
Detroit, Mich. 


Dear Sir: 
Your inquiry regarding your insurance will 
receive our immediate attention. You will 


find there are some things connected with this 
afiair which need to be looked after at once. 
You do not say when the policy was written, 
and we cannot answer your question until 
you let us know. If you don’t remember the 
date, you had better look it up, as that will 
be one of the first things the Company will 
want to know. You may consider this of 
little importance, but you will be sorry if you 
fail to gain your case on account of this. 
Yours truly, (109) 
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The Character of Jefferson—Continued 


a calm temperament and a philosophic cast of 
mind, always temperate in his mode of life 
and decorous in his manner, he was a perfect 
master of his passions. He was of a delicate 
organization and fond of elegance; his tastes 
were refined; laborious in his application to 
business or the pursuit of knowledge; music, 
the most spiritual of all pleasures of the 
senses, was a favorite recreation and he took 
a never-failing delight in the beauty of the 
various scenery of rural life, building him- 
self a home in the loveliest region of his 
native state. He had great power in master- 
ing details, as well as in searching for gen- 
eral principles. His profession was that of 
the law, in which he was methodical, pains- 
taking and successful, at the same time he 
studied law as a science and was well read in 
the law of nature, and of nations. Whatever 
he had to do, it was his custom to prepare 
himself for it carefully, and in public life 
when others were at fault, they often found 
out that he had already hewed out the way, 
so that in counsel men willingly gave him the 
lead, which he never appeared to claim and 
was always able to undertake. But he rarely 
spoke in public, and was less fit to engage in 
the war of debate than calmly to sum up its 
conclusions. It was a beautiful trait in his 
character that he was free from envy and 
had he kept silence, John Adams would have 


(To be continued) 





Key to Business Letters 


Page 52 
Dear Sir: 

Under date of August 7th, we sent you a 
26-word advertisement of Franklin, Box 78, 
to be inserted six (6) times under “Help 
Wanted, Male.” No copy of your paper has 
been received containing this advertisement, 
and we have heard nothing from you in re- 
gard to the order. If you have inserted the 
advertisement, please send one copy from 
each issue of your paper containing it in the 
special wrapper sent herewith, and if no in- 
sertions have been made, kindly state what 
disposition you made of our order when it 
was received. 

We enclose postal card for your use in 
making reply, and trust to hear from you in 
some way by return mail. 

Very respectfully, 
* * . 
Gentlemen: 

In reply to your letter of Sept. 29th, will 
say that we can make you up a car-load of 
stoneware the same day the order is received. 
Any reports that we are not in position to 
fill orders promptly on account of our recent 
loss by fire, are totally without foundation. 
Our | A K- S Dept. was uninjured, and 
as we have put on an extra force of em- 
ployes, we are better equipped at the present 
time than ever before to turn out large quan- 
tities of pottery; that is to say, while our 
money loss has been somewhat heavy, we are 
more than compensated by our ability to keep 
our factory in active operation. 

Should you desire quotations on any line 
of goods, we shall be glad to make them im- 
mediately upon receipt of your demand for 
them. 

Kindly let us hear from you at an early 
date and give us an opportunity to quote you 
rock-bottom prices on a car-load lot of our 
stoneware. 

Yours truly, 


Jottings 

The joy of duty promptly done is 
worth all that it costs. 
a * 7 


Some men are like a bass drum— 
they make lots of noise, but there is 
nothing in them. 

*. 7 a 

The difference between a man and a 
boy is that each thinks the other is 
having all the fun in life. 


*_ * * 


“Good habits are not only to be cul- 
tivated, but bad ones are to be un- 
learned.” 

” _ * 

“Nothing is trivial which contrib- 
utes to the fina] success of the stu- 
dent.” 





WANTE D Stenographer capable 


of transcribing notes 

in English into Swedish. Permanent 

and profitable position for the right 
person. W.S. Rice, 

Adams, New York, 








The Lead Pencil for Shorthand Writers is 
DIXON’S StevensPntee”® 


“Ss” “SM” or “M"” Grade. If your sta- 
tioner does not keep them, mention 7HZ 
GREGG WRITER and send 16 cents in 
stamps to Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., 
Jersey, City, N. J., for samples of each. 











that are practical for practical schools. 
These books have been introduced into 
the principal public and private schools 
of every State in the Union, It pays to 
use the best books, and it will pay you to 
investigate the merits of these publica- 
tions. The following subjects are repre- 
sented: spelling, letter writing, arith- 
metic, English, shorthand, typewriting, 
commercial law, kkeeping, and busi. 
ness practice. Write for illustrated catalogue. 


THE PRACTICAL TEXT BOOK COMPAKY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Sen Taught. 
N Hl The ee 
method of 
ie Movement writing teaches any 
one rapid, common-sense business writing 
athome. No failures. An unbroken rec- 
ord of phenomenal success. Easy to learn. 
Aids to a better position. 88 Lessons, 
postpaid, 25c. hese complete lessons, 
and in addition newspaper illustration, 
off-hand flourishing, ornamental writing, 
automatic lettering and illustrations from 
famous penmen, with a year’s subscrip- 
tion to that beautiful age monthly, 
The Western Penman, | or one year, on 
receipt of only $1.00. Money refunded if 
yee are not delighted and wonderfully 
enefited. Circulars and sample ccpy 
of Penman free. Address: 


The Western Penman Publishing Co., A 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 


A Magazine of Business 
Sermons and Practical Talks 


Not the biggest but the brightest and best 
Five-Cent Magazine. 
Just the thing for 
busy people, office 
workers and students. 

60 Cents a Year. No- 

Free Sample Copies 
Three months’ trial 
| subscription for Ten 
Cents if you mention 
the Gregg Writer. 


Patrick J. Sweeney, Editor 
150 Nassau St., New York. 





















FOR SALE Business College in Cana- 


dian town, 25 miles from 
any other business college. Rooms are well 
lighted and consist of Office, Shorthand, and 
Commercial Departments, well furnished 
throughout. Proprietor is giving up school 
work. Address W, care of Gregg Writer. 








Your Wants in Shorthand 
Books Supplied 


Subscriptions Shorthand Magazines. 
Send for Circulars. 
The Utility Code Co., 6152 Stewart Ave., Chicago 
Or 0. G. Washburn, 125 S. Clark St., Chicago 


(GOVERNMENT POSITIONS 
14,983 Appointments %:"s, 


to Civil Service places during theyear ending 
June 30, 1902. This was 4,692 more than were 
appointed during 1901. Excellent opportuni- 
ties for young popes. a. Plenaqpaghere queatiy 
in demand, ose whom we 
prepare for the. a KAN are annually 
appointed. Full information about all gov- 


ernment itions free. Write for our Civil 
ree atalogue and dates of examina- 
ions. 


COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
223-265 Pa. Ave. S. E., WASHINGTON, D. C. 











YOU OUGHT TO HAVE IT 
Thesecret of rapid addition, subtraction, 
multiplication, apetions and square root. 

marvelous work; only 10c. IGHTNING 
CaLcuLaTor, Everett Station, Boston, Mass 

















WHAT IS DAUS’ “TIP-TOP’’? 














To prove that Daus’ “Tip Top” Dupli- 
cator is the best, “a erry -_ ane 
device for making :: 





100 copies from Pen-written and 50 
copies from Typewritten original 





we are willing to send a complete 
“Duplicator” WITHOUT DEPOSIT ON 10 
DAYS’ TRIAL. :: Nu mechanism to get 
out of order, no washing, no press, no 
printer’s ink. The product of 23 years’ 
experience in Duplicators. Price for 
complete apparatus, size No. 1, $7.50, 
subject to the trade discount of 33% per 
cent., or $5.00 net. 


Felix D. Daus Duplicator Co., Daus Bldg., 111 John St., New York 





When writing to advertisers please mention The Gregg Writer 

















